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' ~ _ ^ V INTRODUCTION . . ' ' . 

' ■'. .«■■•--,• 
The purpose of this study is: .1) to estimate for the COFHE schools 

the impact of the AGE EfKCRIMINATION IN' EJ^PJLOYMENT' ACT AMENi)- 
MENTS of 1978 (Pub. L. 95-256, .92 Stat. 1>89 cited hereafter as ADEA) 'on 
the availability of new facility positions, and 2} tb examine possible options 
available to the COFHE institutions for\adjustmg^ to ADEA' 
extends the mandatory retirement age for faculty to 70 years beginning 
Jxily 1, 1982. Projections of the effect of , extending the retirement age 
(e.g. Cartter, 1976; Corwin and Knepper, 1978) indicate that there will be 
a marked decrease in the number* of junior facxilty openings from 1981- 
1990. 

^ In principle, the labor market, can adjust or equilibrate over time to 
the impact of ADEA although it may seriously impair career development C 
for a larjge nimiber of people. There has been a severe probleip in recent 
years in that the nximber of "woxild be" entrants is greatly in excess oj the 
number of openings in facilities. These* circxmistance'^s are compoxinded by 
the recent legislation (ADEA) which will certaiialy delay retirements, 
beyond ages now prevailing in most institutions. \ 

While the issue\of the impact of federal *retiremen1r-age legislation 
on highp^ education has important injBJ.ications for academic planning and 
institution policy-making, the implications are especially^significant in the 



to- 



• context of the more-.general patterns' of limited -arid even zero gro'Cvth cux- '* 

V. * • * ■ • • • >\ -s • - ■•■ • ■ 

rently experienced tty academic institutions. *TH6 emergence ajad ,impiica- 

•tions of a no -growth academic labor market followin'g a, decade- of explosive 

' ^ \ ' ■ ^ ' . :,L'-:: V _ >•:• . , ■ 

•/• ■ , • . " /' ■ . ' 

expansion have been vividly' described arid hotly debated by-a nTimtJer -of 

■-• . ^ . • /' ' ' ^ 

autliors (cf. , Farniss, 1973; -BlackljKirn, 1972; Ra^dner and MiUeT,\1975;,, . - 

Brenoman, 1975>. The late Allan Cartter^s Ph. D. 's/ and t he Academic Labor 
' • ■ ' — ^- Z . • - — " - — = — ^ 

Market (1976) is an especially tho'^ough description /of ^e factors which ' 
determine the demand for ^faculty and depiction* of the re^soiiing behind the 
prevailing conclusioif that, in terms of botl* studenft enrollments -and faculty* 
expansion, in the next decade academic growth wjll decline, and come to a 
virtual standstill. 

""^ At the most basic level, the problem has demographic roots. The 
American popiilation is aging --consequently, the. absolute size of the 

college -age population is declining and will continue to decline (Henderson 

■ . . ' /' - • 

and PlimimeT, 1978) i While tlAs shrinking pool of students is sufficient to 

.' * 

decrease the demand for faculty in higher education, this' demographic 
process is c6mpourided by a variety of political; and social issues, including 
the following: * \ ^ " 

--The proportion of college -age youth entering college appears to have 
peaiked and is estimated to level off or decline over- the next decade 
(U.S. Office of Education,;* 1975). ' ^ ' . 

--During the last decade, student/facxilty ratios decreased significantly, 
and additional declines are unlikely (U.S. Office of Education, 1975). 



■ -rlnvestments'in Research and Development (R & D) have leveled 

• . ■ • ■. • ■ ■ ■ » ' ' ■ , 

offhand, in many cases, experiencisid a1&solut4 decreases (NSF, 
1975). V . ^ . 
I " / ■ 

--As of 197CU the retirement rate of college and university , 

ff * ■ ■ ' ■ ' ' .. " 

facility was less than one percent and existing projections 
^ estimate that the retirement rate will. be even smaller vmtil 

after the year 2000 (Cartter, 1976), Further, these projections 
were calculated prior to the 1978 Age Discrimination ■ ^ 
Amendment, ' • 

Given that all these factors 'influence the diemand-for college and ^university 
facility, the impLications of these trends^ is xin'iform: N&e outlook for grojvth 
in th-e. academi^labor market is grim indeed. 

Economic theory woxild lead us to expect what we in fact observe in 
the aca^demic labor market. In stable or declining indi^stries, the auge of 

■ . • • ' - ■ ^ ' 

the labor force increases. This proposition is supported by available 

/ ^ ■. ^ • " . 

statistics: in 1968-69, the median age of^college facility meAibers was 39 
(Blayer, 1970); by 1977-78, the median had increased to a^e 42 (Corwin 
and Knepper, 1978). In the case of higher education,- the impact of an aging 
labor force is compounded by two correlates of age- -rank and tenure. Ov^ 
half of the academic labor force now hold th,e rank of associate or iuS^ 



professor (Cartter, 1976), In 1968-69, 46.7 percent of academic facility 

were tenured; by 1977-78, this had risen to 53 percent (Corwi^and Knepper, 

♦ ' . ■ * * 

1978)'.. Indeed, when one considers only faculty members at .institutions 

with tenure systems, the proportion of tenured faculty increase^ to an*** 

average 'of 56 percent. Increasing proportions of older, high rank, tenured 

faculty members have a number of consequences for academfc planning and 

institutional policy-making, including increased cpsts, reductioi^'of .admini- 

strative flexibility, change in the rate of inflow of new ideas and skills, v 

reduction in the viability of academic careers, and accentuation df the dis- 

advantaged status of minority and women faculty. Each of these conse- 

1 - . " 

quences is problematic and warrants brief -elaboration. 

Cost . An aging, and thus teftured and highly ranked, faculty tends 
to'be^ome increasingly expensive. In terms of average compensation, in 
the academic year 1975-76, AAUP reports that an associate professor costs 
an average of $3, 538 more than an assistant professor, and a full professor 
costs an average of $6, 551 more than an associate professor (AAU.P, 1976). 
Reduction in the proportion of low ranked, untenured faculty and systematic 
promotion of existing faculty obviously results in increased cost. \^ * ' 

Reduction in Administrative Flexibility. Tftfe^idea of a imiversity*ar* 
college as a multidisciplinary enterprise does not include a clear specifi- 
cation df the optinlum distribution of disciplines 1(i.-e., the optimum j^opor- 
tion of facility in physical and- life sciences^ social sciences, and humanities). 
We do know, howeve.r, that societal demands for individuals, witlJ particula:^ 



f kinds of training change over time; ,and there; i-s a lagged but related change 

- • ■ • • 'V V - . 

in student inte:test in various kinds of academic training (Freeman, 197 1). 

- The capacity of an institution to adapt ^its programs.- appropriately, to chang- 



ing educational and career .mterests of students depends, to a substantial' 

degree, on administafative flexibility in rearxanging ind changing the mix 

"■ . * ••• ' ' , . • , , 

of facility. ' Such flexibility is increased by a' flow, of faculty 'which permits . 

the hiring df new p^rsoimel. and may be^decr eased by a stable, aging, tenured 

faculty. * : ■ ^ L ' ' 

^ Infloy of New Ideas and Sjcills^ An aging faculty also has implications 

' ^ ' ' ^ ■ ' • * 

f for the more amorphous cpncept of "institutional vifklity" whic^i appears to 

refer to the developnncent and application of new knowledge Shd skillfe. It 

^ is theoretically possible for memjpers of an aging stable faculty to remain 

current in regard to scientific advances (the sabbatical leave, for example, 

is justified in large part by the expectation of the continuing education of 

faculty mentbers). The assurance of a steady \inflow of recently trained 

junior faculty, however, may be a more attractive strategy for insuring 

an. inflow of new ideas, techniques and sldlls into academe. While the assb.- 

ciation between career -age and scholarly productivity is ambiguous (duejtb 

contradictory research findings; cf . , Bayer* and Dutton, 1975; Allison and 



Stewart, 1974; Clemente, 1,973), concern abMit the possibility of a negative 

c ■ 

ip heightene-^is issue. 



relationsh 



The Viability of Academic Careers . Preparation for an academic 
career requires substantial investment of time and resources. Traditionally;^ 



this investment has T^een made by xnany of^our most talented persons. If 

a substantial majorit^of persons trained for academic careers in teaching 

and research ^ere forced at the beginning of their careers to take jobs out- 
. * . * 

side academe or to take jobs in academe with xmcertain career lines, how- 

. ' .. ■ ' 

ever, we would expect the quality of the pool of persons available for aca- 

. . • / ■ -^ ^ ' . 

demic employment to suffer in futdre years, 

Minorities and Women .^ A- sitiaation^of "no growth" px academic 

faculties and the "t^nuring in" of existing fa culties»will affect women and _ 

• * 

minority persons adversely both in terms of initial entry and in their pro- 

" . » ■ ( ' 

motion frqjn Junior ranks. That is, in a stable or a declining labor market, 

minority persbhs and women suffer, even with the amelioration of 

« 

Affirmative Action Programs, from variants of the well-known "last hired-. 

first Jired" principle. 

As all of these issues discussed above demonstrate, a stable and * ^ 

aging* faculty may cause signifitant problems in terms of the cost, respon- 

sivity, and quality of higher education in the„ future.' - ' ^ - 
► * . 

Current efforts to project the demand for new. faculty and changes in 
the age structure of college and university facility typically rely Upon fixed 
coefficient economic adjustment models. The Cairtter-Mc'DowelJ faculty ^ 
flow model (1975), for example, projects future faculty age.distrtbiitions 
as a function of current age structure, changes, in student enrollments and 
. facult //student ratios,^ and out-migration due to retirement and mid- 
^ career occupational shiffs.^ The Hopkins -J^frenenstock model of Stanford 
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^[Jixtvevsity faculty (1975) incorporates these factors as 'W^ell a^ institutions 

policies suc&.^as pro*otion rates and hiring pr^a^^^ . 

. As th-ese models, demonstrate, during times of liix^ited or no growth • 
■. . • ■ - 

. - 
xn student enrollments, the age structure of collegfe and toniversity faculties 

• • ' • • - . ■ ' " 

- catn'b'e most readily influenced by changes in the rate of out-migration, {e, g, 

mid-career change for middle-aged faculty, retirement for older faculty). ' 

■ ■ ^ • ' . ■ . ' • . f . ^ \ ' 

In Carttfer^s model (1976),' for example, an assumption of hi^gh out-migratio 

increases the estimated demand ^r young faculty by 55 percent over the - 

• v.. • • \ • . ■ 

demancL^pected'when out-migration is low* Rrior to this, study, thelatest 




available data (Corwin^and Knepper^ *1978) suggest that, on the averkj 

7.7 percent, of all faculty migrate out of the academic labors fo4rc^ each y:ea^ 

Since older faculty members are less likely to niigrate than their yoxxnger 

peers, hqwever, the turnover rate of full-time tenured faculty is 4. 2 

percent- -considerably smaller than ^he overall average • Further,, of this 

4. 2 percent turnover rate of full-time tenured facility, slightly more t^an. . 

half is due to retirement- -with the ren^inder^r^flectxh^ job chaLnges (both 

'vC^ithin academe ^nd between employmeU > ^ ^ 

' ■ ' ' ' \ -^-^ 'J 

, ^ * Under current conditions, then, the turnover rate amonjg full-time 

tenured facility is quite low. When the 1978 ADEA Amendments become ' 

effective for -the inured facility of colleges and universities in 1982, . ..^ ' , 

extending the age of rna-nda,tory retirem^rit ^ age 70, tiie.turnpv-er rate of 

tenured. fact:^ty*^ 



^ ; ' J, Specific I^rpQse of This Study , ' ! 

'. ^ In ordibr to determine precisely fhdrimpact and optiQits a^^ilable to 
the COFHE in^titations 3.s a result of the^incr biased inandatoryrretirernLe^it , 
. age; (on a/faculty stable in size), iinformatipn was gathered on active, 
^e"pa"r1;e"d7~and~re^^ 
questionnaire designed for the purpos-e: Data were received from 27 of the 
30 schools, and the aggregate, tabulations are given in the Results section^ 
•Modeling .was"^ utilized to separate out the efifects of the phaiige in the retire- 
ment age.and the effects of age structufe. This modeling, alpng with a 
.consideration of early retirement plans, is included id thei' ^ibis cuss ion • 
-isection.. ■■ -. ■ • ^ v ,' ■■ • ^' 
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JIESULTS 



In this sectioxi a description b^^^^ tabialated d^ta from 27 COFHE ' 
institiftions is pre^^ented. Ou^ ^tabulations differ 'slightly from those pre- 



inted by ifcr. iSouthworth. 6ur. counts. are in terms of academic years, 
not as of December 3 ea^year. We/exclude engineers, data for which 
was furnished by/two COFHE schools': We also omit approximately 60 
persons coded as "retired" who stayed on at their home institutions after 

"retirement. " An overview is given below followed by a nibre detailed ; 

.**•-....(* ' • . ■ ■ . * ' - ■ . . . ■■ . 

description of the tabulations. * ^ . • 

: . ' 

Overview of Tabulations on 27 COFHE Institutions 

1. The aggregate faculties in the 27 COFHE institutions increase<i 
slig&tly (3. 1%) over'the 1973-19^9 pey-iod. ^ . v r , 

2. Institutions becamei miore heavily tenxxred over, the period. ' There 
was a total increase of 546 tenured faculty members which constitxited an 



increase of 5 percentage points (from 62. 6% in 1973-74 to 67. 6% in 1978- 

79). ■ _ . , ■.. ; - . .•: • ..- ■ . ' ,: 

' 3. The number of persons moving from iiontenuired to tenured stataS^^^ 
"decreased over the period of the study. 

4. The mean^ge of the aggregate faculties increased 1.5 yeia^s or 
3w^^% oyer the j>eriod of the study. For males, the increase^ was 1. 9 years 
and for females . 14 years. : . v, . ^ ; . ^ 



• - 5. The mean age at appointment for entering facility members shows • • 

only a. very slight increase for tenured and nontenured male:S as well^ as . , ; 

** ^ * • . . . ■ * * " ■ . 

for nontenured females. For entering tenured females^ however, there 

has been a moderately large decline from 52.8 years to 47. 1 years. 

6. Tliere are no clear trends^aver tfiie period foir; the age at whicji \ 
facTilty memblers received tenure. For males, the mean age for mbving : \. - 

from nontenuI^ed to tenured^tatus over the 1973-79 period was 3.6* 3 years. 

■' ■ . - ■• • ' ' ' ■ . ' ' ■ ■ ' 

•For females. It was 39-7 years. ^ 

■ ■ ■ ^ ' ' . ■ ■ • ■ / ■ ■ ■■ ■ ■■ ■■ , ' - ■ ■ - ■ ■' . 

7. Schools are continuing to. hire new junior facility buf in reduced 
numbers^ The number -of new entrants per, year declined over the period. ^ 
^ 8. The percentage of fenaales in the aggregate fecxilty increased ^• 

3. 1 percentage points fromr 12.7% of the facility in 1J73-74 to 15. 87a.i^ ; 
•■ 1978-79- The percentage of females aniong tenured faculty :uicreased 1.9 ^ 

points from 7. 3% in 1973-74 to 9. 2% in 1978-'79. The p^r^:entage-^f feniales^ 

in the nontenured facility- increased 7. 9 points from 21.7% in 1973-74 to - >^ ^ . 

29. 6% in. 1978-79.' -Although the number of persons moving from nontenuyed' . 

to tenured status decfeased ovi^r the period of the study, Ja greater p'erceflSt" ' 
; V were female in 197^A''9 co^ i.e., 25. 8% versus/12. 5%. .• 

'-»*': . 9. Departures of tenured- facility (other than retirement and* death). ^ 

showed the same pattern as appointments of tenured faculty. '* ^ - V 

" IjO. The number of i^^tirements . fluctuates over thie period with n,o ::r \.- 

clear trend; The.fcaean number of retirements from 1973-79 is 89.4 per- '' j 

, ■ . ' • ■ . ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ " "* r 

sons" per year.. 1 er • ; •'V ' v *•^ : ' 
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" • ■ ■■■ ■ ' ■■■■11.:. \ ■ ■ 

- 11, There has been ^ steady increetse in early retirements for . 
tenured males over the period of tibe study from only l2. 8% to, 25% in 1978- ' 
79.'. • ; .■; .; ■,.' ■• ": ^ ' \.. / ' . , 

12. There was a slight downward^trend m^ 

over the period of the study for tenured males from 66.9 years in 1973-74 
to 65.6 years in 1977-78. 

13. A much larger proportion of females stopped working after 
retirement, compared^- with males, i.e., approximately 4 l7<^s. 13%. 
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Table I: Suminary Data for Combined 
COFHE Faculties • 

In Table 1 it can be seen that, during-the 1973 to 1979 period, there 
was an increase in 243 persons- (3. 1%) in the ajggregate activ^ faculty size 
for the 27 COFHK institutions which reported djita in this study. During 
^ the 1573-74 period there were a total of 7, 727 total active facxilty members. 
^ This number increas.e'^d to 7, 900 for the 1974-75 academic year, remaining 
fairly Wble in the 1975-76 academic year at.7, 898 total faciilty members. 
By the 1976-77. academic year,, the number had risen to 7, 940, .increasing 

to 7, 985 in 1977-78 and finally to 7, 970 in 1978-79. 

■ ' ■ ■ ' * ' ' ' . ^ ■ -. 
The total number of tenured faculty in the active status has increased 

Steadily from 1973 to 197^. In Table 1 it can be seen that there were 4,840 

niembers tof the active faculty who were temired.. This number increased 
' ■ ■• ' . ■ • ,. . , 

to 4, 999 in 1974-75, to 5, 098 in 1975-76, to 5, 192 in 1976-77, to 5, 304 . 



■ ft 



in 1977-78, aind finally to 5, 386 in 1978-79. This is a total increase of 
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13 



546. te'hured* facility members in the 27 .GOFHE institutions over the period 

* V '. ' ' . * * 

. • • • , ' : ■ . . . 

of the study. Not only has the total number of tenured facility incr eased,- 
but the percentage of thfe active facility that^is tenured has increased as • 
well. In 1973-74, 4, 840 of the active aciatyr of 7, 727 were tenured (62. 6%). . 
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In 1978-79, 5, 386. of the total faculty or7, 970 were tenured (or 67.6%), ^ 
reflecting an increase, of fiye percentage points. ' . , . - - * 

The total number of Hontenured-faculty in the active status declined 

, • • - ' . * ■ 

over the period of the study. * In Table 1/it can be- seen that there were 2, 887 
nontenured faculty during the 19^73-74 academic year. Althpugh this 
increased modestly to 2, 901 during the 1974-75 academic year, it declined 
thereafter to 2, 800 irf 1975-76, .to 2, 748 in* 1976-77, to 2, 681, in 1977-78„ i ' 
and finally to 2, 584 in 1978-79. Comparing the 1973-74 academic year*' 
with the final 1978-79 academic year, this is a decrease in 303 persons in 

the nontenured status in the COFHE faculties for the 27 sc5hools reporting 

V- ^ ' * ■ V ■ * ' ■ 

in. this study. i - ^ . ^ ' 

For the total faculty, there 'was an increase in mean age from 42*. 1 

• • • . ' ' • * ■ .... 

years in 1973-74 to 43. 6 years m 1^78-79, an increase in 1. 5 years or 

3. 6% over the period of the strjdy. ^ : \ • , . * * * 

The total number of awards of tenure, as well as appointments in 
the nontenured category, declined over the period. In 1973-74, there were 
263 awards of tenure; this declined to 186 in 1977-78. In 1973-74, there • 

- . ■ 

were 592 nontenured appointments. This decreased to 444 in 1977-78. 

' ■ ■ . • " •. ■ " ■ ' * • * • 

' ' ■ • " ' . " ' ' ■ . '. " ■ ' * ' 

Further, breakdowns of these summary data w^ be discussed in subsequent 

tables.' ' 

19 



^ • Tables -2a, 2b, and 2c: Characteristics ' ."^v,;,/' ; 

of Active Faculty by Year . > "'•"^ ^ ■ . * 

Table 2a provides chaxac'teri sties of all active faculty year by year. 

• . ■ \ ■ • ■ •• . ■'■ . ;• ■ 

It can be seen that the percentage of the aggregate COFHE faculty which 

. ' : ^ \ : '. -1 ___ L . — — : 

was tenured increased from 62. 6% to 67. 6% over the period of the study* 

; ■ • • \ • ' • . * . '.. ■ '< " N / ' ' ' 

- There was an increase of 3. 1 percentage points in the number of female . 

• _ ■ . / r . ■ ^ .. • ^ . \. /. ■ ; ; 

faculty members, 4. e. ^ from 12. 7% in^g^^^ 15.8% in 1978-79. The ' 

proportion of the faculty in the humanities, natural sciences, and . social . 

^ ■ ■ - ■ • \ . ■ ■ . ' y. - ' i . . - ' ■ ■■ ■ 

sciences remained constant. The aggregate feculties became more "top- 
heavy" with an increase in the percentage of the faculty at the rank of full . / 
professor from 37.3% in 1973-74 to-41. 6% in 1978-79. . 

Table 2b gives the characteristics of the tenured active faciilly year 
by year. Females constituted a larger percentage of the tenured facility 
, during /each successive academic year from 1973-74 to 1978-79. 7.3% of 
the tenured faculty during the 1973-74 academic year was feinale. This 
increased to 7.6% in 1974;^75, to 7.7% in 1975-76, to 8.2% in 1976-77, to 
' 8. 5% in 1977-78, and finally to 9. 2% in. 197>8-79^with a total increase of , 
1. 9 percentage points*oyer the period. 

The aggregate naale and female data for discipline show only modest 
shifts over the period of the' study. " However, there were .sex differences 
(not shown in Table 2b). For tenured males, the frequency distjribution - • 
among the humanities, natural sciences, and social sciences rtemained 
relatively constant throughout the period of lie study,- with approx^ . 
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29% in the humanities, 3:5% -in -the natural sciences,- and 33% in the social * 

' ■■■■ * ^' "/":' ■ ■ ■ ^--^^ V.- 

science;^. For tenured females, there was a modest shift in the distribu- 
tion of discipline oveivthe period of the study. In 1973-74, 47.7% of the \ 
tenured females were' engaged in the humanities, 23% in the natural sciences, 

* and 27>. 3% in the social sciences; By 1978-79 the percentage of women in 

*'• ■ ' ■ ' • * " ■ • ■ ■■ ' • ' ■ ■ ■ . ■ 

the humanities had climbed slightly to 49. 7%, those in the natural sciences . . 
had decreased to 19. 4%, and those in the social sciences had increased to • 

•..28:7%.- •^\'- ■;- ■ * • ■ 

, . •■ ■ • • ^ . . . ' ■ ■. ; ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ • ■ • . •. - 

^ ^ * The aggregate male. and female data on distribution of rank are^iven / 
' in- Tabl^ 2b. -There are sex differences, however (not shown). The distri- .* 
btition of rank for tenured females differs from that for tenurfedmales. .. 
For tenured males, by far the greatest percentage are full professors. 
.For fernales, the distribution is more evenly split between full and associate 
professors. From the 1 973 -7 4r academic year to the 1978 -79 academic 
year, there is a shift' to a greater percentage 'of female associate professors 

__jrelative to full professors. In 1973-74; 42.4%;6f the tenured fepiales. were 
associate professors; and 40. 1% wexe full professors:. By;i978-79, ^6, 7% 
were^^ssociate professors, and 39v 8% were full professors.^ There was 
also a decliiie^;in-l£e* pe^^ professors over the pe|^i6d?£br' 

* females as there was for .males.- For females, 11.6% of the tenured active T ; 

.,.■.-.-■■•„' . • ' ^ 

female facx^ty were named^ 1973-74; this declined to 8. i% ; 

; .-in.1978-7^; • ' ^..'V. . * ' ; ■ ' ■ ':\ • • [/■]. ';'''.. '--'./'v^:-;* 

'Although ;the total nipaber of. nontenured faculty decli^ 



' ^ ' ' ; ,18- ^ ^ , ' . ' 

pe rcen tage of ^loritenured faculty which -was female increased "considerably 
over, the period. As shown in Table 2c, during the 1973-74 academic year,. 
21^7% of the nontenured faculty was female. This increased to 23. 9% in - 



4^97^1^-5>--t<>-2^.-3-ViB-t 



and finally to 29. 6% in 1978-79. This is an increase of 7; 9 percentage 

points over the period of tiie study. ^ . . ' 

Among nontenured faculty, there was a slight decline in the number > 
of persons in the humanities, from 36. 2% in 1973-74 to 33. 9% in 1978 -79.^ 
Theife are sex differences, however. An examination of the discipline for 
' ; nontenured females;(not shown) also shows a low percenteLge of wojtnen in 

. the- natural sciences. Also, the nuraber of women in the sdcial sciences is 

greater -for nbntenured females than tenured females and Increases over 

.. ■ •■ , 'v . . ■■' - 

' ': . . .\ the period of the study. In 1973-74, 49. 0%" of nontenured fespiales were in . 

the humanities, 14. 8% in natural sciences, and 34.3% in the social ^sciences. 

By 1978-79 there was a modest decline of women in the hiiinanities to 

.. . r 47. 7%;' the. number of women in . the natural sciences stayed fairly constant, 

^^and the' nirmber of women in the" social^ sciences. iii^i;eased slightly to 36. 0%. 

- It^can be' seen in' Table 2c &a^^ 

■ ; ■ ■ . ■ y • . ..' " ■ ' ' ■ .■ ' / ■ ■■ • ' - ' , ■ * ' ' ' ' , 

\^ - ^ . ■ tl^e 'rank, of assistant professor. Again, there are sex differences, iioWeye^ 

(not shown). For^ontenured males, the percentage of mstruc.tp.rs and . . . 

■ " •■• ■• • • - ■ * "-^ * ... " ■ ■ '. . 

' associate professors declined qver the ^p^ 



.... 



')S^/-2^ of tK^ nontenured jnale^s were instructprSi. 76.3.% wefe assistant 
■''.',:„■"■ ptroi^sors, and 13i3% were ^associate, professors. By 1978 r79 the .:*" " " 
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percentage of mstructors had declined- to 5. 9%, that for asisistant profes - 
so'r s ha.d increased- to 81. 8^0 with -a concomitant decline for associate pro - 
i^essors to 10.7%. The distribution of rank for nont^nnred fc-malfis s^nwa 



^ Va dramatic change from the 1973-74 academic year to that in 1978-79. In 

1973-74, 20. 1% of the nontenured fenaales were instructors'. This declined ' 
J, 11*6' p^rcientage points to 8. 5% in the 1978-79 kcadenaic^yeai. These'hon- 
; tenured females were, apparently promoted toi assistant profess^o^^^ 

^9^ the nontenured females were ^ssistant^jr^ \, i[ 

This increased to 82. 5% in the' 197^-79 a year ^ rThefe wa^ ^iko k 

modest incyease in the percent of nontenured femal^e'S W werje aissoiS^ * 
professors. \In 1973 -'7.4^ $• 8% of lie nohtenxired fema 
- -professors; this increased to 8. 8% in the 1978,r79 academic yeai.^^^ ^ • a ; 

V Table 3; Characteristics of Retiring . ' ^ v / 

■ . Faculty by Year ^ • > v : ;^ 

/ ^ Table 3 gives characteristics on the retiring^ faculty for tlie 27 COFHfe 

' Sfchdols which^^reported data for the study. Jn 1973-74, 10 j persons retir.ed» 

V decreasing to 87 in 1974r-75, to 83 vcl 1975-76, to 79 in 1976-77, xip to 95 -v^^^^^^ 

* in Jl977-78, for an average of 89^4 persons diiring that five-year period. 

' A. -r-- "- ■. ■■. ■'■ • \ ■ / ' ■ -. ■■ : -•; 

No clear trends we I'e shown. fox the distribution of females and males. The 

niaximum percentage of females retired in 1973-74, i.e., 20^.4%.^ The 
miniTmim percentage retired>m'1975-7.6, . which' wias 6.0%. Th^ preponder- 
ance of persbns^who.retirejd in years were-tenured^ 

The academic discipline* of retirees varied dxixing each of tfie years 
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Table 3 (continued) 
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ijL the study and shows no clear trends. Most of the retirees were tenured 7 
and male. For tenured male retirees,- the distribution predomixianlly^^ 



^. sisted -of full ^d named professors, with few retirees in the associate and 

■• •. ■ , . ' ■ .^V'' • ^ .■"''^ • ,.: 

assiistant professor ranks* The year 1973-74 was fairly typical: six^ . 

associate professors retired, 53 full professors, and 21 named professors. 

; A ^. ^^ For . females, however, although tiae majority of the retirees were full 

T professors, the;.distribititicHi of retirees, was broader across the. ranks. For 

example, in 1973-^4> one instructor retired, one assistant professori: two 

associate professors, twelve full' professors^ and two nam^^d .professors. 

The main reason for retirement was reTaching mandatory retirement . 

. age. There were sex differences, however.* f'or tenured males, there has 

been a distinct increase in early retiremeirfe over 'the pe^^ 

In 1973-7'i, pnly 2.8% ofcthe,, retirements were early, increasing to 3i 1% 

in 1974-75, 11. 1% in j975j76, to 16. 9% in 1976-^7^: to^^^2^^ , ' 

a:nd to 25*0% in 197B^79* TenuTed females were rnore likely to retirf^^^rly 

mitKe, JSj^^ of this study; fpr example, 'in 1973 -74^ lfri 7% ■ . , 

retired e^ly, and 20^0%. retired early in 1974-75. For both males and 

feznales, the preponderance o^^^tirements wer^-iiiandft^t although:Jhese 

: declined over^e"^^^^ of ?tie sife^ 78. 9% to 50^ 05),from 1973-74 

for males, 0% in l^ 

^ The destination oFretirees is not shown but noay be of . interest to the * 

reader. The:^trildng diff and tenured feinal^^ 

upon retiring was jiiat a"muc& laxge^^ femalfes stopped^working 



EF 



after retiTement than males, and a much Ibw^ proportion became ^ineritii ^. y ' 
• For exaTinple, for female s/^m^^^ 36.6% in 

; ,1974-75; 40vb% in. 19Ti5-7^ 37. 5% in 1976-77, and 45. 0% in 1977-78^ For ■ ■ > 
/males, 'the^percentages are much lo 12.4% in 1^973-74, 12.0% in 1974- 

- .75, : 14v7%^iii 1975-76, ,14.3% in 1974-77, and 10. 6% in 1977-78. The per- . • ; . : 
, . cent of retired tenured wdme^ emeriti ^ranged from 0% in^l973-i 

74 to 20.0% in 1975-76^ For males, however^ the mininium who faecanie 
emeriti were 21^0%. in 1973-74 to 34. 3% in 1976-77. For, tenured males, a - ^- 
■ ■ few go to other acadenaic 'jobs^; involve themselves in consialting, of work V 
for noniprofit or profit organizations./ Almast one -half of the destination^/ V, 
r "'T f of ^^tenured males are xmknown... A* smal^eJ^ percentage is iuiknown fp , . r • 

fezoales. ■. - • ■ ^ , ' v"- * -s.' ; .-.r-'*- -'^-v" :- * ; - 

' .- , -v'-^^--' .' - ..^ 

. >. ' Analysis; of the data on age of retirement (not shown} incjicat^s a. yeiy y 

v .- .,:«light downward of ' retiriem^ tenured'males over the . 

period of tiie"s tudy. ^For 1973-74 the mean agei of retirement for >tenure(i 
. males was 66.-9. Although' it increased to 67.^0 in 1974-75, it continued 
. dowirwa'rd thereafter. In 1975-76, the mean age of retirement fpr tenured V 
nialei wa^ 66.8: It was 66.4 in 1976-77, 65. 6 iji :i977^78^and in V 
jalthough only based on eight persons, •flhe.m 64. 8. 

For tenured females the mean age pf retiremient was mpirib^^ The - •. 

inean age for tehWe^ m^ to ' ; • . 

1978 was. 66. 5 years; for'lenureS^ it w^s 65^ for jail ten;ui:edvi:. -y.vf 

■ "■ ■ ifecultyi' it was 66r^4.^v^0':';^ ;. ^y' * >■ :>. ^vV''^- . ' -V-- ^^W'-^ - v ■ "^t;.^-: 
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Tablieff 4a and 4b: Characteristics of - > ■ ' ' : ' ' 

Entering Facility . ' \ . : ' 

The number of faciiltY entering witii teniixe, shown in Table 4a; stayed " 

relative;ly constant over the period of the^ study* Most were male social"^. , I '-.^ 

scientists, recruited from other faculties. -y^ 

- There was a decline in the number of facility entering without tenure • 

(shown in Table 4b) T-frpni-592>iii^^l^ The percentage 

of females was highest .in 197,4r75 at 32. 7^. "Most of tiie faculty entering v^' 

without tenure- came from.Ph,.P* programs and other faculties. » • > 



Tables 5a and 5b::-, Characteristics of . :j \ 

Departing '-Faculty by Year . .. ^ . \^ • ' ' / 

^. * . - .■ : . • / ^ , - . / • * ^ '. ■ . - ^ ^ - ■■ '\ * ' . ■ ' 

' ^-.y Li; Tables 5a and 5b^. it*is shown that tie number .of departures over • , " 

the period of the stiTdy for hgtix tenured and nontenu^ed'fac^I^ty is r.e^ 

constjint, ^nd most departers are male. Although tfre distribution for */ . 



departers by discipline varies some over the sample fo?;' aggregate jtnale ' 



f ^aind female data, there ii^ a p^ the sociil ~ 1* > 

. . sciences^ )5specially for departiiig tenxired inales. ^ In ^973 -74, 24, 6% of the 
departingrtenured 27. 7% in the natural 

v; sciences^ arid 47» 7% in the social sciences^ ^Th^& cofepareB'T^ 

: : . ^ ^. 35'. 9%, r^and 33 . 2% in the se three ca^egorie s, . respectively, 4n; the.^ ^ ^ : 

■ '^^-u^"^ ^^- 't' . ^-r-.' -.^?;^^* v'v..;: , ^- . 

c to be ■ 

. rv^^iaseillieai^^ those in the 3pci^ sciencfes! con^ m the 1^78-7^: 

f \^ ^fe^ . atcajdeimc y^ shown inrJTable 5a) where 17^ 4> w^^ in.^e hujq^^ 
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Qharacteristicis of Departing Facility (Noi^^ 
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\ ■ ; 37. 7% in the natiiraX s^ciertces, aijji £LiUy.4^ social sciences. In 

\ - 1978-79^: although thie Sample . is sinill',1 66^7% of: the departing tenured 
■ \ ^ males were in the spcial ^cien^resi^^^^^^ For nont enured Vnales, £here ar^'.^varia- 
tipn s in the dtstr ibu^n cLmong di^cipiiiie s . . H ♦asidej^rom the* l9T8ir 



79 academic year, in which the discipline of nbriteimred"^^ who departed 



- was fairly high in: the natural sciences, ^tiiere; is^su^^^^^^^ tendency, toward 
the largest pefcenteLge h^ s.oc|al sciencres.^^ / ■ 

- For females vin.tiie-ieiiiired^^ numbers are so small that it 



woTuld he difficult to^*'cdme,to an;f4.spe^rfic fcoticlusions re discipline. : 

For nontenured females, the percentage of female departers in the social - 
science^, tends to be higher prbpJrtionatjel than feniales in the active faculty 

. • status. In 1973-74, 37. 3% of the ^departing noStenxaredf^K^ 
- * hunaanities-, 17. 6% in the natural sciences, and 43. 1% in the- social 'sciences. 

* V: This compares with a distributioiii' in the active fafe nontenured 

females of 49.0% in the humanities, 14^8^% in the natural- sciences, and jOnlTy 



34.4% in the social sciences, reapectively; this is an increase of 8. 8 per- 
centage points for departers over active faculty among nontenured f^^ales 
in the social:, sciences."- By 1978 -79, 50. 0% of the nontenured female 
depa'Aers were iii the social sciences., and fully 66. 7% in the 1978 -79 

•sample.,'; * \ , ' ' r./-^^. - . : "^V: / V---^^ ' 

v,:«:.^c:There-'i clear trejid in the rank of depaiiirig teroxred feculft?^ ''''■^^'^ 
For depaTr ting tenured males, named professors who•haye*^^35eft diirihg this . 

.... .... . .... ... .. : ■ ' ' . - ■■ . •■ . 

period rahge'ffom 4. 5% to. 14.0%. For nontenured males, there is a slight 



. r 
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47 



1 



•33 



. ^\ • increase in departing assistant profeissors frojm ^<3% to ^1. 2% in the 
; ■197^^ There are not eJ^ougk d^^ tihe 1978-79 . ; 

'i/ l ^- ;;y acadeniic year to draw anV-concltiS There are nq^^naiaj trends in 

— ^distri^mtSbn-^^ fem ale'-dep arters, o vjs r t h^ pis^r io d-T 



. of the , Study* v ' j • 

. . A preponderance of departures for tenured factdty inteinb<brs, bofli ' 
male and feinale, "was voltuJtary. For nontenured males and females 'titere:. 
vWas rsome variation, but the two main reasons,;, which were, about equal in 
percentages, were volinitai^y depa?r1g^ renewed. -'-^^^^^.^^^ 

It is difficult to draw any 'Qonclusio^ 
ing fiaculties befcause a large proportion of destinations, . close to 50%, are - A " 
unknown ovei tne; sample. In geileral, however, the largest proportion of 



those faculty^on' whom iiifbrmation known went to other. academic jobs 
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DISCUSSION, y c" --.;. \ 

Estiraates of the Impact bn Retireraents^y ' - ^.^ 



The size of the impact of increasing the ma^da tor v ^^Sr^menJ* a ge^ 

' ' ^ V- ' .. v^'' ■ - . ' . .V : . ■.. ■ -,^v 

to 70 (in terms of retirements 'lost" per duration in :year s;v 

depends on the age striicture of the^^auKy^ age of r.-''-^'^^^'-.^ 

ret^iTemejctt;^ of 'retixement age$ ^ro\m(d tiie-m 

We shall sta^e briefly our main findings at the outset and then explain ' ' ' . 
in much more detail how they were derived.-'- ' ^ ^'^'^ r I-v. 

The law change will, sooner or later, result in the loss of about two 
(not five) cohorts of retirements, spread over aboiife:4iiirteen years; This 
impact nia^'^e deferred in part, but it will take place sopnisr o;r Ta^r . ' - '^ ' -^j.^^ 

' ' ■' ":■ .■'•>." ■ *■■■■*■' ■ i 

The calculation is simple: the' mean age of retirement, we estimatei will 



rise about two years from its present level, so that number of retirements 
equal in size to oho rts'^^ ^' /- ^ V'/^ y^^^/ii-: " " 

s * / . Since' these .^^^ complex, we' sliiill fir st/consi<ier 

'"the impact in various; hypothetiqsd situati our esti- 

_ mates based on^^^^.t^^^ actual data from the CQFHE schools. We do this in ' 

.7.- . ■■ ■ ' ' ' \ ' ■ '}. ^V^t' '■■ ^':.r-' ' • ' . ■ 

• order to illustrate 'the separate effects of the variables relevant to 'the ^ 
;imi^ clear. - .The hypothetical examples' to be 

presented will help to explain why our results differ from those which ^ 
V might be expected by a^ca^sual examination of the issues. ; ' 



^^.^ . it' might be expected tfeit thCiinpact oi^iaisiag the retire r > 

•• ment a^e from- 65 to.70 would last oMy 5 year.sf '^,.E!l^/ 

loig^t be eliminated altogether .fbr- 5 yeajj^after which period they woxild , 
— rTse-to-th-e-former-ieVj^T— T his ai ^p^^ 



the GOFHE institutions. Or, it might be ea^ected that the adjustoe^^ , 
the ne\^ retiremetit age would be completed in five years, with retirement ' 
not riecessarUyM^^ the adjustment jperiod. This also 

is.n:pt the 'case. We will show here that adjustment will ta^se 15-16 years 1 . 
as a consequence of the- ejristing age stiructure of QOFHE faculties. T ^ 

Let us .cpnsider several hypothetical cases in order to illustrate with 
more clarity the effects of differences' in/age composition.' Supposej^^for 
^mple,v that the 27 -COFHE faculties examined had a "balanced" age 
stimcture; that is, "eacte'^ge cohort'li^d precisely the , same number :ol per- : 
sons.. If aU persons.moved -into tenur e at precis ely the same^age, - then the 
cohort size would jump from zero ifi the age bracket.-^ust preceding that at . . 
which tenure is awauied to the "balanced" age cohort size. Likewise, if 
everyone retired at precisely the sa^^^ Wc^-cohort would' contain the • 

'Vsame number and then withia one year drop to zero. Such an' hi^othetical 
case is iUustrated ia Figure 1. A tenured faculty 0^5400 persons (the apprdx 
imate size'of th4 27 Arts and Sciences faculties Iin 1978-791 ^ould be disti?i- 
buted across 30 age cohorts, if all -received tenure at age 37 and retired at 
• age: 66 (agalii, appifoiimatiag actual means) with 180 persofl^ in'each,cohort. 



' ^ . Figure l: . HyT)Othctical distribution ^n which^^ a 
' . V of 5400 persons- fthe approximate size of; the 27^^ ^ • 

* , Arts and Sciences COFHE faculty in 1978- 79) :Vould < :; 

^ spaa 30 age cohorts if all received tenure at jage 

. . ' - . - »..:37 and^ctired''1a.t. ,age^'tf6.^-' 'v;>;>: \ •.. \y' 

However, since facility members retiil(^.a.t different 
ber, in eaci jicohort starts to decline at aggfi^kimately age 60^ Fuxthermore^jv: 
persons niove into tenure^ status at different ages, jftiother hypothetical ] 
faculty for ^e 27 COFHE schools wotdd thus be shown in Figure 2-a ' ^ . 
where the nxmiber. in each cohort starts at zero (at around age- ,29)^ ^a^ ■ • 
then ga^l^ually ascends to the indicated c^f^brt size at around age 4 ■ j^i^ 
which time the process of awarcUng.i^ is virtually complete under pres-, 
ent practices at all COFHE schooli^ Such an hypothetical faculty for the 
27. COFHE schools in 1978-79 is shown in Figure 2a; ^.s sbpn.;^ 
size has attained its maximxim, the ntmiber in each cohort is' approximately ^ 
175. (This is slightly below the first example of 180^ as a result ol^fhe age 
patterns! of entries and retirements.) In such an; hypothetical tenured' " 
faculty, 'there would be approxinaately 175 retireriaents per year; spme 
would take place at 60, some at 61, and so forth on through age 70. As 
long as the age distribution of retirements did^n^ change, the number of 
retirements each year; wpjild equal 175. Thus,' - in this model, persons 



retiring would just be replaced by approximately 1^75* entries, into tenure at 
the other end of the age spectrum, l^ose entering tenure would again, of 
> course, begin at different ages as they do now, but as long as the mean age ' 

: ^ - ^^^P^ entry into tenure and lie distrilMtipn arolmd that m did nol; change, 

■■—A -^thejomnb er e n t erin g -jwo u l d be 17 5 an d flie^x^ongjant-siz^ — : . 

composition would continue forever. , . 

Figure 2a also shows (with th^ jagged line) the Actual age distribution 
- ' of COFHE tenuxed facullies. As t£at schedule clearly shows, from^<i%e '51..:: -/J^:^':^ 
onward, there are fewer persons in each age cohort thazl would be present if 
; the age structure were "balanced. " At ages below 51, there are more persons ^ 
• ■ iix^each age cohort (with only two exceptions) than would' be-theicase in a 
' v/^bailaiced'' age structtire. Figur,es '2b aid 2c give the age distributioh for 
tenured and nontenured faculties in 1973-74 and 1578-79. 

Since the present mean age of retirement is slightly over 65, the impli- 
" ■■ / • ' . ' . ■ ^ ■. ' ' , • " 
. " '■ ' V , ' ■-• ■ • ■■ -^'^-^ ' ^ ■ ■ ■ 
cations of .the actual age distribution shown in this "schedule isiiould be exam- 
ined- carefully. For the next 13 years, the number of r^etiremen^ 
that which woxild talce place if the age structo 

change in the law> We say 13 raliier than 15: (age 66-51=15) because liiere are, - 
after- all, some retirements before age 66. Thus, tii^ quite large oncoming : 
. cohorts move into retirement zones soon enough to rais^ lie number of expected 
retirements under the present laij^Httructure to 175 somewhat before 15 years: . 
It further follows that, from 1991 or 1992 forward, therei??^ be more"^ * . 

retireaiient than 175; indeed^, in sorne year S:^^ 
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The stitements. above refes to\the age structiia^fe o^^^ 
ties in the -aggregate treated as if they were one facialty. It might be asked 
if these conclusions hold for each individual onstitution. gKTe lisive prepared 
-for each institution both an age profile of its ^tenured fefciilty as it presently 
-^xi^tsra^-^sr.eiira^^ 

composition. We used each institution'^ own prractibes. with respect to the 
mean age^at which retirement takes place and the ^distribution aroxihd that 
mean. Every GOFHE 'faculty has- the general '^^racteristics describedv 
abovie; the only difference is the age at which the nximbeir in the croh<J 

be gins to fall below the "balanced" age cohort size. The earliest su^h age 

_ • 1' ■ ■ ' 

that «fe have observed is 46 and the latest is 53; that is to say, the con- : 

' " • ' ' * ■"■ ■■ ' , ^ . • ■ • ■ ■■ " . • 

elusions with respect to retirement behavior drawn from the age structure 

of the total COFHE faculties will apply Svith equal force to each institution. 

The only difference between institutions is the time required for moving 

from a "subnormal" number of retirements to "larger than.normaiy number 

\ ^ ■■ ■■ ^ X : ^ ■ ' 

of retirements. • By way^f comparison, we show in Figure 3 th,e same 
calculation s^f^ the COFHE faculties as they existed in: the. academic vear 

■c ■ •• ' "VvT^^^^' - ■ ■ 

- . t ■ ' ' ■ ■ . ■ 

19.73-74. The .?^<^^ siiialler to larger , cohorts th^n took 

place at an earlier age. ^ . . . ' . ^ :v 

We further xinderscore the importance of age structure by referring 
back to one- of tlie l^sic premises of this study. Each: COE^HE institution 
presumably values the constant inflow of new appointments each year , for . 
purposes of instit^^ vitality in ea:cli of t 



' so; then there would be no concern at all with the change in the retirement 
age aiid the prospect of diminished capabilities tQ make new appointments 
.through some period. If institutions have this concern, -it then follows that 
they should be equally concerned with the age composf^ttibn of i^^ faculties. 

— -^-hat-is>— if-a^e-str ucture^T^r oduc period to another "ov" 

^ in the ntmiber of appointments to be made, then ag^ structures are pre- 

sunaably important. On the ptheT hand, it is altogether xmderstandable why f-'- 
COFHE faculties in the? aggregate, and each one taken individually/ exhibit 
' the characteristics shown. "Over-populated" cohorts represent the expan- . 
sionary phase of higher e^dcation and its faculties and the rise in the 
number of person^ receiving their Ph. D. 's in the early 196^ Indeed, ~ 
considering all f^c^ties in the nation, the age structure could hardly be / 
otherwise.- " • ' " ^ 

Let us now turn our attention to the impact of tte change in retirement^ 
age imder other hypothetical conditions, and then-return to see how those- 
conclusions are altered quite dramaticaliy when the existing age struc 
• is introduced into the calculations. ^ 

""V. 

Suppose the COFHE tenured facilities in the aggregate had a "balanced^f^ 

. ... ■ 

age straxcture with approximately 175 persons m each age cohort as shown \ 

: ' ' ■ ' :. '. ■ ■ ■.-^■•^ ' ' 

in Figure 2. Further, suppose that everyone retired at 65 so thait (apart 
fi*pm . dea&s, and disabilities) the number- up to age 65 wa s 175 

jm each^^^^^ and-^zero thereafter-. N<>w consider an-extreme example of- 
the impact of Federal lieg5Lslation--6ne in which everyone defers retirement 




: . ■ -44 , ... . ■■■ ■ ^.^ 

In the first year after the- new law (and the new; retirement 
behavibr)* took effecV tiiere would abruptly ^^b^ "zero" retirements, and there 
would be 175 people in the 66 Cohort. The second year there would again 
be zero retirements with 175 people moving into the nesct older age cohort 
a&Jnso^on; TEat"Ts~"to say, for five years there would be zero retirements. 
At the conclusion of the five-year period,, when the entire oldest cohort ' 
reached age 70, retirenients would again juinp to" 175. jThe duration of the 
impact would have been precisely five years, and the number of new appoint- 
ments lost would be five tinxes; 175, coniiitions woxild resume is 
they had been "before. This is one of the cases referred to earlier in this 
■ section. ■ ■ ' [' . • '' ' - -'r '•-v;-^-^* 



Next consider the other "balanced" age structure referred to earlier 

■ • * ■ • V ■ V ' ' . ■ ' ' ' ■ ^' 
with retirements taJdng place at different ages, e.g. a few at 60, a few 

*" ■ . :' ■•. ^ \ 

more at 61,- and so forth, with the last 'few taking place at age 70. Suppose v 

'■ ■ ■ ' .•- '.. ■ - . ' - ' " *..'*■• * ■, • ■ ■* 

that the mean age of retirement is the present 66.4 " and that ^t thereafter 

•goes to 70. In the first »year after the law thange, the number of retire^^^^ 

ments would not drop to zero since some voluntary ea' 

continue to tjake place, and there would smll be some 

..*V . .A ' ""j. . 

peoiple approaching age 70. Those previously constrained 

■ • \ ■ ■ • • , . • ; • . • ■ ■ '■ y- 

age (typically 65 or 68) would continue for oiie more^^yea 



tinuation which causes the number of retirements to dto 
year, the huinber of retirements would rise somewha 
experiencedi^im^^^ oj the impact. The age- 



^ > .61 
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early xetifexxients continue to take place, an<i a few jmbr.e pei:sons reach 

age 70 in this second year. As we move this system forward^^^y^ 

it is clear that the number -of retiirements, gradually recdyers to 175. pier 

■'s- . ■ ■ . ■/. ■ ■• ■ \ ■ . ■ ^• 

; year^ and th^ entire adjustnaent takes place/ over a 5 -year period. The 



presence of volxmtary early retirements/serves to pull the m^an'age of 
retirement below 70. Therefore, tine; nximber of retirements "Ip^t" i^esi 

than^;:fc^^^ and the effects are spread over a 5 -year period, * iiter • 

which things procjeSd as they did before the law changed. The time impatt^ 
year J?y year during the 5 -year tr|Lnsition period is shown in Fijgure 4; .To . ^-^/^-^i, 
repeat, Jthe largest drop is V;tiie^fi wl^ichjretirements^ ' 

gradually recover.. At the end of five yeaTs, the- adjustment process i^ 



plete. ^ -'J 



l^ow IfetNis reintroduce the actual age structure and shoiv how this ' 
distribution changes these resxilts considerably. After the law takes effect; 
some persons contiiiue to' retire volxmta.rUy as they have all along in the ■ 
first year. After the change, however, some persons who would have 
retired involtmtarily remain, in the faculty groupi aiid therefore the number 
of total retirements decline's considerably. 



The important point is that the adjustment process (defined as the time ^ 
taken for the niuriber of retiremehts to rise back tox^the nii^ber which wpul^ .^^^^ 
^Xhave existed iinder no law change) is much Ibnger than^ve^years. T^^^ . . 

total number of retirements "lost" is still leSs than 5 cohorts. "There are " ' 
fewer- "losses" each year since the adjustment process works pvex^ such 



long time. The reason, that the adjuBtment ^process takesVso'Spng^as to do 
with the actiiai.xmbaiarff^d age^structnire^^^ . - , ^ " 

In/order to see this more clearly, \the^reade 
Figure 2, which shows generally increasing cohort sizes approaching 

'"■ ■ ' ' ' y- ■ ' • ' ■ . ^ •■ ■ ■ ■ • --' •• 

retirement for the next 15 years, 

•■■ ■ ■ ■ • . ^ ■ .... 

/ Now imagine^the situation "after five years. By then, without the law / 
chcuige, larger cohorts would be moviiig info. reti««3aent. With the law 



change, their retirements are delayed. Therefore, even after five years, - 

' • , * ■*? ' ** ' • 

age structure dictates tiiat retirements will still be fewer than the number 

\ expected before Hie law change. This sam^ reasoning holds for ten year s, 

'■./'"■"■•.■*.'■ .■ a ■ ' ■ • * ■ . ' ' ' * * . " " " ■ 

Aifter 13 years, however, some of the very large cohorts are close enough 
to the new higher mean retirement age so that- eiarly retirements from these 
large groups will begin to; raise the number^of retirements well before the : 
largest cohort reaches age 7<) (or age 68, which, as we latex explain, is 
•our eistimate of the mean retirement age after the law chai^^ lias been in / 
effect some years), ; ^ 

With all of these considerations in dnind| we libw present pur estimates 
of retirements. As a fiinal baseli^^ show,* in Table 6, our estimate qf 

retirements bas^d: on the COFHE data that would take place between^ 1979 
and 1993 without any.cha^ig® and with constant faculty- size. By^ 

way of -comparison, and to give further emphasis to-the importance of age ' " 
structure,- we show/hypothetical annual xetire jpl^-c? 
tmdef" a! "balanced" age structuTe^^^^ * 



♦ . TABLE 6 



■; 27 COFHE Ins.ti tut ions - \ ' • 

■ Estimated RetiremeiitsvJl97§-1993, Constant Faculty. Size 



ear 



■ / ' Hypothetical,. Retir^ement'ss'^|fer .With Existing Age 
— ' ^^Balanceti'-^A^e-^StiTi cture.^ 

. . ' . - . ' " ' Existing Practices':- ■ 



1979 
1980 
1981 
.1982 
1983 
Five 

1985 
1986 

198:7 

.1988 
iFive 

11989 
1990 
1991 
1992 
1993 
Five 



Year -Subtotal 



Year Subtotals 



Year Siib total 



175 

175 . : . 

175 . 

175 . , ■ 
■175 ' ^ . 

■HE ■ ' . '.^A 

175 
175 
175 

175: 

'■17 5. '■■-".■: 

175 ' ■ - ' ■ 

175 ■ ;■'. •■ 



92 
99 
101 
06 
09 
■ W 

117 • 
132 
136 
-145 ■ 
148 

155-,W 
162^1 

175 
186 



4 



S5 
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''-^^K^t':i--Jif^^dless to say, annnal;. estimates arl^ subject' tb'xnore •error-t-han'^^ . 

■ ■■^-yyty^^'tJ^- ^ ■■■■■ ^ . . ^' : ■ ...v . . :- -. . 

*t *5rW estimates. We nevertheless show annual^numbers>for . 

' ■ " . ■■ * ■.* i. ■" . ' • . ^ ■ * • . • ' f * . ^ ^ 

^ •■ - .. '^sev^al reasons. The gradual ascent,- a' res^t-of rising ntimbers approach-' 



P. 



ing retirement,., is^readily visible. The '!crc^s -over*' to .larger than . ■ ■ : 
"balanced" age rjetirement is- clearly visible in 1993. « 

Our numbers in Column Ii-?do not quite coincide with. Mr. Southworth^s . 
(Table 14, Constant Fiaculty knd N6; Esctension of Mandatory Retirement Age). ; 
Ours differ niostly because we have iiicluded only Arts and Scien6^s Facul- ; 




. ties, whereas 1;:wo in s titutionw^ s upplie d data for engineers, and these jvere • . 
included in Mr. Southworth's (larger) data, set; We also excluded approxiy.. 

' V ' • , . ■ ' ' ■ • ^\ • . * " '■ ■ ' \ 

niateljr 6^persons coded^^ "retired" but who remained in th«^part-time / ''f*:* ' 
employ of their instituticxrts, while these .iiy^^^^ long as employed, 

by Mr. Sbuthworth.- . ^ ' ■ . ^ ' ' \ ^ . 

■ ■ ^ . ■ ■ \ ... ■ ■ - :■■ . ■ -w ■„ ■ -C' , , . 

*. The' important point, however, is thai both estimate s ^s^ow the jsame 
essential characteristics, rising retirements through time, and a period in-e^:*-: 
the X990's when they exceed long-rxin expected retirement sv i^^-^^^ . , r . 
c -^^Next we present in Table 7 our estiniates of aim^al t^tir^^ - ■ - • 

' 1993 .after the law takes effect in 19B2. For purposes pi comparison, ; ; ['^:''.,-^. 



Corximn n from Table 1 is again included, so that the "lost" retirements 

• . ■ ■ . ' ■ * . , ' " ■ , * • ' ' ^ '*- 

-are vi^plle. • ^ • ■^"^'y '' . " 

' • -fi^: ■ - v ^ • • " ■ ' . * V. . . ■ ^>-. :v ^•^■* ' '■■ ''^"'•■'^'^ 

. i- • • . ©tfr estimates provide fpr volimtary^earl^ retirements in each^^|b|^i^ • 

age groups 63-69^ so that they are rio longer 



r '3»^i;st ca seM ass\im^txp.:pte. • 



The derivation of estimates of such voltmtary. early retirenaentfr^-s^i^jlameQ •;• 
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tABLE 7 



2r COFHE Institutions 



Estimated-^ Retirements With and Wi'thout Law Chanjge'^,^^^.^^ ,: 



'S- Yean 



-1-97-9— t9-9^2h—eons-t-ant—Fact^ 



Wit^E?cistin|r ^ With Exist ing^^S^^^o^^ 



>r6 Law Change ^ 



Law Ghange^^^ol^^^p^ 

1982 V- : . -^■^i-^^-^^'^^^'^'^- 



19 7P 
1980 
■19S1 
•1982 
1983 
Five 

1984 

1985^ 

1986 

1987 

1988 

Five 

1989 
1990 
1991 
1992 
1993 
Five 



Year Stxb total 
Year Subtotal 



Yei^":^;$ub total 



92 

. 99 
101 . 
1.06 • 
10.9 

117 
132 

136 . - 
145,>.A 

rs5 

162 
173 ' 

175 : 

186. 



,101 -(^ - ^^ 



54 

65' 



76. 
8.1 



.Mf-:4i. 



'vi25 



79^^:>. r^- -■■'SJ'l^i^;^^ ^7,;- 




F - 



132 

.157 .: 

158 - ^ 
166 • ■ 
172. 



- V 23 
i?'^ 2^ 

23 

■5 
.15 
9 

., -14 
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later^ They do^n^qt assume, incidentally, khy early retif^ement^c^entive 
plans, l»xt reflect' our pest jsstimate as to thfe pattern that would take ^place 
without such incentives. - ^ : .^--^ . . 

As the previous discussion woiild iiididatfey^e decline is sudden and 



steep, but not so stTeep a^s that in Mr; §puthworth's^lworst case" calciila- 
tions. Gradual recovery takes place, but does so over^a protracted peripd, " jg 

■v-'^^ ■ . , • ■ ■ ^- ■ ■ - : - :• ■ V ■ ' ■* 

lii^i^^aici as a result of the age structure. For /the five-year period ending in 
r*' - 1993, ."losV^^etirements arising frpm th^ law, change have declined to about 
. 8% of the number that would be expected xinder present law and practices. . 
Again, estimates are subject to "substa^ntial error for any Bhe.^ year.- Errors 

. in the estimates are largely offset within 5 -year jgtoupS. ^ * ' ^ 

. ■■ • ' * • ■ • ■\' ■■■-*.' ' ■ ■•" . . 

. > It should be noted that any decrease in faculty size can have powerful 

. ■ ^- - . ■ ; • 

Ca^nd negative effects on new hiring capab If, for example, COFHE 

^ ■ ^ 

faculties decreased in size in a manner similar to the decreases in the ACE 



Stu4y (Corwin and Knepper, 1978), then openings I'lost" to decr^asin^ facility 

size would exceed openings' remaining afte^r isffects of the law change in«the 

. ' ■ ■ ■ . 

years 1983, 1984, and 1985, and wo^d drop new sldts to zero.* 'In addition, 
the impact varies from institution to institution. Those at which the mean 



*^^^Fhis *illu^dr^tes again the more moderate impact of the chcinge in . 
^ : the r-^J&ement age in this atudy with voluntary early retirements taken mto 
, account. ^The ACE Study showed^six y^ of 
"lost" retirements and faculty shrinkage wpiil^ reduce new hires to zero. 
- There would be three such. years for the COFHE schools if their fcLculties 
: * V'^.^decljlned in size in proportion to the AGJ^'xe suits. 

;• ■ ^^luJ^3^P^ • ... ':: . • • "r^ 

■S^ >n- • ^ 



age of retirement is now 65 will carry a disproportinately large share of 

the retirements "lost" to the COFHE school s^This effect wUl b^^^ 

in any case where the age.disti4l>ution is imfavorable. Even in these cases, * 




Estiinates; of ^olimtary Early Retirement 



Most Studies , of the .impact-<?f^^firemehj^^ examined 
the *^worst case" {that in which eyeryb<5^^- ri?»ain^ attiye vtntil thej. mandatory 
age 70). One of the major differences^ this study is '^r attempt to. esti- 
naate the pattern of volxmtary early retireiiient after the change of the lg.w 



has had its;j^i«ect. Our basic premise is. that faculty naembers; differ in 



their attitudes toward;^^n^^ including the age at';!«^^^^fey^wish to ; 

rej>ire,^| 'Some wc^jjj^.rptire at 55, some at 60, some i^t i^5;- vsbme at 70 and 
* • so on if t^ere w^re not financial or othei^yConsiderations. Given all; the . 
circimistances .whichVp.ow exist, there is a fairly "clear pattern of voluntary 
early retirement.. In order t<> estimate the^^cific. rates of voluntary early 
retireme'nt^in all ages up through age 63, we have examined* tiie number of 
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-however-,— some-yoluntaT ye a r ly re tirements may. be e x p ected>~iW6-1 Jiat th e" 
"T^orst case" results reported by Mr.*^5^uthworth are xmlikely id^occxxr. 

The fact still remains thafi^S^^^: institutions (and all others) face ; ^i*:* 
a protracted period of diminislqipM s , even though the impact is 

- • ^u!^-^ ■ ■ 

less severe in our study than in ptj^er*.studies. 

We sh^llrnext desci|||pe the bksis. of piair es^^fe^ 
retirement,-and then examine possi^bi^ mstifiig^^^^]^^^^^ s^^'^ 



eiarly retirements each year relative to the -nutober . of persons age • u 

cohort at all 27 schools (except those which hiave"^ highly effective early 

■■■■■ ■ - * ■ . : ,. •' " ■ , J 

retirement incentive programs --we wish to ob$erve early retireinent rates : 

■ ■ ; -'^^ ; - ■ , ^-y; ■ ; - ;'" 

apart from the effect of such iiiceritive programs).* The rates are fairly ' 
low biit not negligible. ' L . r^~^^^^^^^^^'^"^ 

We. examined six of the seven CO FHE schools with a 68 or 70 manda- 
tory retirement age with respect to ages 64' (where age 65 inandatory iretire- 
ments-.b§^an to/ha\re^some iidlu^ depending on how birthdays fall^in the 
^ year and h6w thV prpgfa 66. Oni^^hool : 

with a mandatory retiremen^a^HcJfej^^ early 
retirement incentive prograi^^^^^p:it^^^ 
examined, the number 'of people ^^^^0i?e1^a^^ 

respectively, wer^ compp-red with the '^^^^S^^^^^S^^^^^^^^ year in that 



age cohort, thus deriving age -specific voluntary early retirement rates. 
The volTurtary eaj-lyJ^iiremerLt rates were' sincdlar at the six schools. 



The schools wi3Krniandg.tory retirement age bf 68, obviously, can- 

* ' ■ ' ■ ■ ' ' .■ 

not be. used for estimating age -specific rates of voliintary retirement at * ' 

■ .' ' ■ / ^ . 

ages 68 or 69. Furthermore, they cannot be iised for estimating age 67 

, ■ . ■ . A / " ' • ■" 

rates, either, since some* persons aged 67 are mandatorily retired, as wais - 
the case for persons aged 64 in the "age 65 retirement'^ schools. F.or 



\. *At tiae time of our study, early retirement plans were in effect at - ."^^ 
Amherst, Chicago, ;.€oxnell, Dartmouth, MIT, Penn, Princeton, Smith, . ^"^^^^^^ 
R^hest^er, St^for^, Trinity, We sleyan, and Williams • Mkny were installed. -^^^ 
during Sie lS^-79 period imder review, and significant numbers .of induced 
early retirements were observed a:t only a few schools throughout the period. 

ERIC" ■■■■ ; • -^O.^ r. ,; . . 




•v, ..... • 
voluntary e^^ retirement rates at ag^^^ and ^8, we exarrfmed;iJi^ 

two schools which presently have age 70 tfetirements. .We cannot direcliy 

observe the yoltmtary rates for age 69 since some S)fc^;^i^etir'ements are 



' volijttjtary anid some are not^ again depending- on how the age 70- mandatory. 




arbitrarily. .The estinSOTettage^-s^ 
shown in Table 8. Wfe have lumped together at age 63 all retirements that 
^ 'take place -before that ajge since they are relatively few^iijiiiyivimber. The 



tS^i^ observed volimtary early retirement at age 62^and age 65 are pre- 
•sunjably relate^ to the: ayailability of socictl securityjbene^its at those agesl 
The tiata suggest that api^roximately SO^pf ctll faculties will h? 




retired vblimtarily before age 70. This is a Syti^^y higher 'piexcentage thai^L 



shown in Table 3; in the mterest of conS'ervatism, we have arbitrarily' 

adjusted the^^um down to 48%, j. 

■ " ^ ' ■ ' ■ " ■ . . ■. ' ' 

• Age -specific -voluntary-early. ^tirement rates ^s- described abdye 



are shown in T^le 8, The predicted mean age art retirement is calculs 
to be about 68.5 years including the^2% retiring at age 7'OV'' We likewise 
note that ages shown are measured at the middle;of the academic year, and^^V 
will have advanced by • 5 years' when retirement is effective. 




Table 8 



Age , ■. . ■ 

(measured at middle o£ -- ■ 



academic ' y ear^ 



Percent o £ Ori^nal Cohort 
Size R&tiring^Yolu ntarily 



63* 

- ; , -tA ' 

65 ■ ■ • ' 
- ■ 66 

67 , 

69 

Total Voluntary Retirements 



■ 8:%- 

. 5% " ■ . 
12% 

5% ; ■ 

■ 5% mm 



' *Suiii ^^^all retirements prior to age 63; the Xj^gest 



niiB?ber tak^Tplace at 62 
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Early Retirement Incentive Plans \. *. ' . \ 

General Considerations 

^ . - * " ■ . . ' ' . ■ ". ■■. " "■' 

The desire to retire early is quite widespread (see Intfodu^^os) witii 

;>:finan,cial pressures, as the most frequently mentioned deterrent to early 

: Y ^ retirement. People differ in their^fesires with respect to. early retirement, ' . 

as they do in all other -respects of their lives. 

Volxmtary early retirement occurs, therefore, in the absence of - ... 

incentive plans . Our own data in Tabl^ 3 suggest .age -specific cohort &ac - s'i|^^^^ 

tions at about 5% with^hijghe?^]ge^^ii^g^^ and 65 (Social Se cur.it ^j- effects) ; . 

and 67. These do not quite coinbi^ witEt Mr.- Southworl^'s results shownV": „ 



• in his Table 9; We have eliminated as best we could "induced'^ ea^ly ^retire- 
ment^ (incentive plans) and stated our numbers as percentages of persons * : 
the%ge-*c6horts . The peak at age 67,, not related to 'Social Security, seeiasr 
to be a choice point for faculty members at institutions with age,,XP' normal^ .v 



•5^ 



and mandatory retirements. The number of '^jibseTvations is^^iriail, so tha% ::. vr/.: 
we have less confidence in "this e stiniate Ithjfin we have injthe others. ^/ ^ 
Incentive plans iziay.be viewed as devices to move larger numbers of 
/ -people over the' retiirement decision tifcireshold. We note that all , schools ^ ; 
* having such plans experience lower mean ages of retirenieiiQ&S'DL, schools 
• of si^lAr mandatory retiren^ent age bfut without such pla^^ This; finding^ - 
supports the view that some persons- in aU facilities d^ to retire early; 
and some will do so on their own'and'mor^iV^ill do so if financial barriers 



l^f . are diminished. 
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^ have costs to the institutions; mweed,^ they have costs . 

higher thstn those most readily perceived. Incentive plajis; if offered to 
one person or some defined category, of persons, inust legally be offered 
to cdl in that class* Therefore, *,1iiose who intended to retire early ajiyway 
without incentive will, naturally, retire early with incentives. The true 
cost per additional induced retirement is therefore larger than the observed 
cost attached directly^to any induced*retirem*nt. We shaQl rettirn to these 
cost matters presently as we examine the features of some' existing incen- 
tive plans, ^ . < - --^v - - 

Incentive plans operate on salary^^epEafetfeiiient dollars (either through, 
enlarging third-party benefit plans or by direct supplements paid by the . 



institutions). They also operate with respect to fringe benefits other than 
retirement benefits, A general proposition is that salary and benefit issues 
should be structured in order to make an early retirement decision as 
"dollar -neutral" for the retiree as possible. With respect to policy and 
retirement income, this jp^^piple is fraught with difficiilties which we dis- ^ 
cuss later. There are some fringe ben^it areas in which it is more resrdily 
implemented. These we discuss first, - " ;^ Vv /V , 



Medical Coverage is a matter of increasing concern w?.ta^clvajicing 
age, and a source of much xmcertainty and anxiety in our inflationary era. 



^Strict "dollar neutrality" would be defined as cin arrangement which 
•left one's annual income for future years imaffected by a decision to retire 
early or to continue working, , 





■ ■ ■ . " (J . ■ ■ . • . . 

:\ : ■ ' • ■ V ' . ■ ■ /> ■• • . ' 5. 

•\ " ... - • ■. .■ . ■ ■ • . ."^ ^ 1- ■ ■ - ■. : . , . 

„ - . ^ . . .-58 , ■ . — ^^-.^.^-^ 

- ■ . ■ ' ■ . . ' •■ # , 

Most institutions already :continue such coverage jfusually in tfie foj^hf^ '^^r^':^ 
V a medicare supplement) for regular retirees. Continuing this grc^-ci^^r-^ ^^^^^^ 

.. ... .age. for «arly. retirees removes one' of their financial concerik,\j'h€fcost ■ \ ■ . 

•' — — ^ : ■ ^ ^ — ■ • ^ _ - — : — - — — ^ ■ ^ — . '•:.:5f ' ^ ^-^-—^ 

of soldbing may be shared by the retiree and the insj^j^pn, since|most 



active faculty are accustomed to this . sharing. The costTs smail^ relative . 

to supplements or purchased additional^retirement benefits. We expect / -1 

that institutions designing incentive plans would wish to include this feature* 

The COFHE institutions with forinal early retirement plans do so. 

' • * . * ■ . ■ ■ < . . ' ■ 

* Group Life Insurance. T£is coverage is^ presumably less important ' 

as financial responsibility for 'young chHdren declines ^Lnd as the death ^ 

-benefit feature in ^mo St retii^ment plans mpimts.^ Neverth^ess, the cost 

to the institution is low, "especially when compared' tg salary and retirement 

■ : ' ■ ■ "4 ' . ■ • • " 

supplement costs. Agaiir, the COFHE institutions wath early retirement 

"... J ,^ ■ ■ 

■ * ■ ' .A ■ i . ' ' . 

plans include this feature. • ^\ . ? " . . 

Tuition Benefits for children, if offered to active faculty, should be 
considered for continuation. **Potential early retirees a r.e unlikely ^ have 
college-age children in large numbers. These costs would in any event be ^ 



._lDome if potential retirees continued in active status. Thou^ these may 
represent larger annual costs for; those- eligible than those for medical or 

life insurance benefits, they do addr.ess another source of*major fin^cial 

■ ■■ ^ 

concern far those, few persons still with college -age children. A careful 

. '* . ■ * ' ■ " ' ' ' - ■ ' 

. selection of the earliest age of eligibility for egirly retirement plans should 
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. .^I^ble each institutioja to balance costs and benefits in this area. • . 

*X .''^^^ Faculty Privileges # Access to parking, libraries^ recreational 

• ■■ _ •I . * . ■ . 

■ facil ities; and campus health clinics* are readil y m anaged at" most in^titu- 



tibns. They are probably^valuied^ by potential early r w^ll 
above their (usually neg|igib]re) costs institutions. In. ascending order 

of costs, access to offices,.. secretarial assistance (and laboratories in the 
s.ciencjBs) may be important to some potential early retirees who may 
remain in the geographical area. Individual \i:istitutional circumstances 

- ^ ■ . :■ .v.- .. • • . - :" / ■ 

vary too jgreatly for us to do more than mention the s^ as issues to be ^ 

■ -/^ .. ^ * ■ ' ' ." ' ■ ,. ' * • ■- " 

addressed. -V. - . » 



Salarfy^nd Retirement Licome. It is. itrtiii^ area that^^ dollar neutrality? 

■ — ~- ~ ~ ■ :. . ^- . ■= 

of early retirement decisions is a dijfficialt 1^^^^ the financiaK 

incentives for continued work are strongi^and~--strOT^ in an infla- 

tionar y climate . They are - not insurmoimtable.-->s^ubies s the number of 
volimtary early retiremejits without incentive plans J| a^ nxmiber of 

additional early retirements with these plans. ^ * 

. ■ . ■ " . J ■J' 

. Future disposable-income rises sharply with continued work with 

- ■ . ^ 

^CBpect to: , • 



1. salary . ^ ' 

2. salary increments ' 

7^.3. forthex contributions to retirement fund?^ * 

4. a^longer period dxiring which retirement-fund eaigpings thei^selves 
add to the fund ' * . ■ - ■ . - 

5. * a shorter period during which benefits are paid (hence higher annual 

annuities^. ' , _=*r^. 



. 1. reSSaced income tax liabilities upon cessation of ' einployixient * * I 

' {reduced by lower taxable incomes and, at 65; by^rising federal \ . 

income tax exemptions, a. feature also found in soiiie state and A 

~- ^lrocal7inc"oirre"^taLx^ - ■ • . , , ^ '~ ~~' • 



Zm cessation of Social Security deduction- . ^ * - > . • 

3. cessation of TIAA-CREF contributions by the i^^ ' , ^. 

Given the size of thesie financial rewards for* continued work, main- . < 



taining. "financial neutrality^ on the early oi^etirement decision is unattain- 
able in praictical teirms, and imnecessary for^;aiose who place 5ome value * 
on early retirement. Within limits, however, much can be done to na^ row* * 
'^the very wide- differences in net disposable income at various ages.' Suppose,' 
for example, ^ an institution hadsg "defined benefit'* retirement plan rather 
fean. th^ contribution" plan now. so widely in effecjt. * Dollar Benefits 




would then be based i^ri fprmid^ salaries and years 

. . ... ...... ^ ■ - ' ■ " ■V^-':> ■ 

of service. Contributions woidd tfe rc^ according to actuarial calculations^ 

^ * ■ ' " ■ " ■' ' ' ' ' 

•requ^^d^qipr^^ the benefits thus- det^r33amed.^^^^;T^^ "defined 



contribution" plan so wid^y used involves payments (usiia^^ 

according- to atspecified formula, with the resiiltmg^beriefits being,^eterrained 
at:^e level that can be ^sustained by the cumulated contributions and invest- 
ment earnings, r ' ' .. : 

Under "defined contribution" playisi;. the longer contribution 

? r. ■ ^-c , *. - ^ .. . . 

the largely the ultimate benefits will be. "Defin:ed benefit" plans, on the ' ' 

■. .' ■ ■ ■ • ; .... .• ■ ' ; S 

> ■ . , . ' ' ' ■ ■ - . ■ "■ 

other hand, can, in the. extreme, be structured so as to provide the. same - 

• If _ • ' ■ ■ . ■ 

retirement benefits to ^ given individual, whether that individual retires at ' 
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« •IB'* 



/ JQi pr, for tKact" matte r^ aiiy other.age. - ^ ^ • ^-^^ ^ • - ' ;• 

As iv€||||ook to ag(ejt 65 become:^ espe- 

■ . ■ -■ ■ *- ' . . -* • - ■ • - " • . 

ciaUy attfactive;^^Ls•a;"target'^ early 

■ ; ':■ ^ - • ^. ■ . ~ . ' ' .- ■ ~ .■ . • ^ . ~~~ ~^ ~- 

- - the operation of federal income tax extra exemptions. Major attention is 

-given Here to th.e age 65-70 period. * Institutions, then, should;'dbnsider the 

. ■ > ' • • • . • .V ■ . ^ , ^i""- ■ ■ • • 

following:' ' - ' . ' - ^ > 

* • jl. Establishing 65^as the normal retirement age, with the cessation 
of retirem"ent contribatio'ns'^at th^ 
• • . ' ^^somewhat the gains from further work. This action, incidentally, 
\ • • shoxild not be viewed scdely as a 4evic 

reducing incentives. Rather, institutions* pla'nS'fpr retirement 
' . \ income should adopt 65 as the ajge whep-an accumjilation sufficient. 
- ; - to meet a targeted retif ement income' wiU be 'a 

' .■ '■ . ^ . • , • 

t 2. Considera^tion should be given to defined^benefit plans with larger 

• • . possibilities. for. "financial jieutrality, *' especially across this 65- • 

y 70 range. This is a highly technical' matter weU beyond the scope ; 

* ' 'of this study. Institutions that have not begun to explore this ; 
possibiiity may T^ish to do so with the aid of the appropriate expert 
actuarialjb^lent. - . . 




.3.. More care m performance, reviews on salary decisions'. The 
salary increment contributes to the rise in disposable incqpae 
(and tiltimtate retirement. benefits), from ages 65 to 70/ and thizs to 
retirement dis -incentives;. We are, of cotirse, not'advoc^;£ing 
salary discrimination, \^hich is, in any ease»^ illegal. We are 
.advocating strict merit iiicr eases rather than -"across the board" 
increases.- Annual appraisals of teaching, research, and institu- 
tional service fbr all facility members for all salary decisioBTs are 
':J needed if these measures are not 'already employed. 
. ■ • ■ 'f ■ . . 

Beyond these measures, differentials which lead to higher returns for con- 

tintied work are quite beyond the. control of the -institutions. ; 

A review of seveiral specific institutiona.1 plans jM|||Mluntary early 

■ * . . . ' . * ' * . 

retirement leads to.the following observations: 

* >.,■'*■•. ■ ' . -■ . . 



\ 




^ 2. 



t. §u€h plans do get restilts. Ear^^5^etiTertleIlts rise in number ^ 
(even small numbers of ^dividiials aafe significant because cohort 
^izes are small) and lower the mean age of retirement. At * 
Wesleyan, for example, the mandatory retirement age is -68. In 

the-5— y^aT-period-^under-revi^w^^ — 

. with the mean age of retirement aropping about three years. r.-' 
\ Some of these had already dropped to^a fractional load, fractional 
salary basis, which Wesleyan also offers. At Stanford (retirement 
age 65) about one -fourth of those in the cohorts retired eaxly, .with 
the average age of early retirees approximately 59* This pulled ' 
the average for all retirees down about 1 l/Z years. Costs at . ^ 
Stanford and Wesleyan generally run between 30%.and 50% of T 
salaries and benefits that wotild be paid without early retijrement:s. 
Those,;: understandably, appear to be the two most successful plans 
among the CO FHE schools. * i* 

■ ■'' ."^^ "/ ' ' ■ ' ' . f ■ . 

CostSj^^ stated as' fractions of salaries and benefits that would have, 
beeip^^id in the* absence* of early retirement vary. They are 
• high^g^'as one might e3q>ect, at early ages of retirenient, and 

lower at later ages. They also vary with tftte number of years 
remaining'to retirement. The sooner, theVmore costly. ^ Since 
age 70 will soon become uniform, these' two souJrces of variation 
will merge into one. - " • . 

3^ 'There aire .numerous combinations of the ^-^mous elements in early 
retirement incentive plans^o that only se^^eral possible (but widely 
• used) combinations can* be disctissed* 

' ^ \ r " \ - ' . 

(a) Continuation of payments from the institution to early retirees 
^ (without yet drawing Social Security or ^private retirement 

benefits); then discontinuing tiie pacyments when the' retirement 
benefits begin. Retirement contributions fnajfepr.may not be 
continued; K contributions are continuedj^^lflfctis available 
' ' ^^s "^ to the individual at normal reti^ment age arBfeimilar t8 those. 
. * ' • that woxiid have been available 'without early retixemen^ 

J (b) Coriimencement of Social Security (if 62 or older) anjd retire: -r 

ment benefits at early -retirerftent. Institutional supple 
either toj" the norixxal retirement date, or f6r life.- 

o . -J " : ^ 

^ ' serf* • • ■ . ' ■ . 

These choices represent the ends of the spectruni---from Su^plenMnts 
only- imtil* normal ^retirem^i^ fetifemerit benefits^ take over)., 

to. the immediate be ginnin gTof aU .available retirement "benefits (at lower 



T 



' levels iJiaLtt'woid liormal i^et^em^St^ *^r- /.V' 

Literinediate combinations are -oBsea^yeSl^ i^One institujficm,^ . 



eixample, has early retirees^raw S Security supplemenllJ^^^ ? 

which ends at normal retirement and is tien.repjaced the commencelnent :: 
of -TIAS-CR EF-benefits.- ' -v'. ■ . r ' ' . - . : . .■ ' < 



. , In all .cases, this institution pays something,"^ ajad;tlie iri:d^ 



recei^s something --spmething^^^l^ > ' -/ 

existing would provide. Differ e3i(2S|P|b^t^ and'wl^t is : - 

received^s^disg^sable income differ^o^l^rwith x^spect to .the%pe rations of 
-the tax laws. §^ . ' ■ . -r *" ' , ■ '^r^ .^.^^ ' • 

. A set of supplements so generous as to mainte-i^i . in e^bct, pre^ * 
retirement incomes is, both too expensive anifxiim ' 

^ ■ V ■: ^ >■ ■ ^. - ■ . ■ ^ - '• 

because people' will jrespond to lesser amoimts,^ and T%tir^feirly m signifi- 
cant numbers). It appears that, in the 65-70 zone, payments equal to about 
1/3 .of sailary will induce 30-40% of each cohort to retire early at ageg 65- 
67, and drop the mean age "of retireinent about 1 l/2 ye^rs-. This is a very 
rough ejstimate based on sixiall nximbe|i^.. The larger fraction of early 
retirees at Wesleyan is |>artly offset by. the smaller nximbef^^Penn, where 
the mandatory retirement age for many older, tenured faculty is^already 70. 

' Part-Time Empldyment - ' ^ 

* Many fatuity members may welcome tiie oppbrtunity to reducg. their 
comnaitments pf.tiriae and energy at their institutions before they discontinue 

• • ^. • - . ' " ■ * ■■ "... • .. ^ * ■ • -. ■ 



^ them altogether ^^a;>^e^^ They may j:>e ymm accept ^ J 



the reduced salary accompanying this cljtsm 



.Again/ /we note that individxials differ in the and circumP 




stances^ Some woxild welcanie siicH an arrangement;- others would not* 



"Th^^poLu^k^^ individuals ands-institiitions a;Re no t desl jajiQ 



^ For individuals who'prefe^'this -ar rangein^^ for a period over both 
f 



virtue ^ofif^ss than 100% acceptance!. \ : ■ 



.full-time work andSmM rej?ijfementi ''the'very fact of their prefereiSbe is *. - 
adequate evidence of benpfit-to the individual. Moreover; |he arrangeinjent */ 
addresses both financial needs and needs to renxain- active along with desires 



i> >o for more time to schedule as one desiresf^ 



For institutions, there are also'benefits^^jiew openings, are, in fe^t. 



desired.- As an examplef ^upptfse that 20% o 



retiis^ment optid *forv foua* years of half-timeJ|Kr^PE half 7 salary. This -is. 



with respect to*^ollax coWfe in salary, aijSd ^ 



^ * openedi e^uiv^enttto a 10% early retirei&.ent fate four yeaa^syn advance of ^ 




mandatory Retirement. If .that age were -70., and .il|L^6thers retired at * 
this oj>tion . alone would be equivalent to -a reduction in. the. mean age. of ; ' 
■ .retirement^y;.4^ ; :-r'" v. 

* As our previous analysis^ shpuld have made* clear, iti^is is not negli- . 
gible; it has an effe'ct equiyalent to increasing ;aimiiai re]placem!ent appoint- 
ments by 10% of a cphort^size. Put another way, if the hew 4aw inc revise £f 
the mean age of retirement by 2^2. 5 years, with the ccm'domitant "loss*^ > 
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» oyer:the long terdPpf 2-2. 5 cohorts of Retirements, t±Lis;^developinent alone-. 
> coTild absorb I&.-2b% af^at -aoss^^i^^^^^ * - : ' ' ' 

Suciu'Sn arrangement might entail^^yorki^g half-time throughout the. 
year> or |tdl-tijne one-half of e^h ye^kf. -^hough halifftime^i's use<^:^or /^^^ 



• , purposed of -illustration^ oth^r fractibas inaV. readily be substituted. As^ ^ 
1^ we iave ioted, Wesieyan alrea^iy offers this option, and hs^ ■ ^ , 



. " ; FJeriods av^^from work may pro-vide additioiial' f&anclal sup 

i ■ •*•*• •*..•.■ i" ' ~ , ' ■ - ■ •...■■* '1- . * ■ , ■ ^ '.-^i" • ■*.■ * . 

/ Sogial Security benefits for those in 'eligible age raages. Such ar^auig^jrients^ 
.:>eP..t6,.be^s^ VHa;if-time'*^r A'pn^-^^ ' 

•time*Viixa present Mac td^ , 

teachmglpadW;:;>r(^^^^^ facility o^S^aaitiee a s&^ 



*)inei]*§^ and otlier-^^ - We*lc5^3ancA^ as insur- -'''W,.^^^' 

mountable^ 'Jhstitirtiofrslia-tffe wrestled with, and solved, more difficxift SsSiies : ' 




^^f dSfini^pn. *^- ' v / - ';-: ■\ ' ' .'■''^ 

sother pitfall ta h<$^.^6ns Mealed iitvolves a tenured^fg.cul1:y member 
for the part-time a rrangeinent and then ^eeks to return ^ full- 
txj:n^statibs.^* M making replacement appointments or o& . • 

comiiii^jxig the funds" involved need assurances of stalDility in these arf aifige- 
mentSi The legal status of such a change of mind niay be ambigixjus tinder ; 
present custonis and interpretcifclons of contractual arrangern^ents. An early 

retirement followed by a contract for terin would be a clear-cut resolutictoi " 

■ ■ . ' . ■ . ' '' . ' ' ■ ■ ■ ■ 

-•• •■ •••• ■ ■ . ■ • '■. " ■■■ . \. : #. .■ X ' - 

If, ;in a given institutional setting, tibe course seems inappropriate, a ' : 
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modification of tenure rights which either limits me right to return to full- 
/itime ^status, clearly extends tenure rights to suqn^piart-tiGie peT^ns,^d|:; 5. 

provides adequate ^notice for a change in the fractidn^of itinie emplby^Tls 
r-.nat inconceivable. This- is surely a les s.^%^stic- nxdflifrcat of tenufl^ 



^ .* . than many others which have been discussed. 

^ -.'.V ■ . ^ .-■ ■ ■ . ■. . - .-■ . 

" ^ -•- Maintenance - of -full^^^efits» including fuSK* salary -equivalent retire- 
\ - J^ment contribtit|^nS adds' relatlgv^ly little to the bv€lrall cost. • When full 
5? s "^r^^^i?^^^^^ t^l^^ effect, retirement income will not have been reduced^ 

:. . t^feyrtfte-T>eridd-6 ^ u 




**RecorhmehdatidnSrfor the Institutions 



\. ^Our &rst recoimaendati^iHs ha^ available suffi- 

• • ment infd*]^^ so thatjjj^eir' pr e^"^ and prospi^c^ye sitxiations^^^ 



i respec^^^aculty l^ir^^eri^ b^^rearly seen.^^^ 

data pro vided^y th individual irr^itutipns in t^^^bi:^y : * 



ft 



to them* -' ^ 
fhdhV.''^* With respect. to iastltutional^respp the retirement age 



change, we s'e^e three basic patterns of res^>a^Ste.:.;^ -t 

' (a) The first is to do nothing; tiiaf?fiSj^^:3:et na^ its course; 

: . • let the niiiaber of *^.tirement6 decline and then gradually 

rise agiin. The "length of th^i adjustment prdce would then 
depend on a particular school's ifeculty age structure, newjji 
^* ' ^ ""' " ■ patterns of voluntary early retirement's,^ and the resulting 
* ^ new mean retirement age. ^ # * 

(S) The second is to apply a set of incentives s^ powerful that 
# the mean age of Tetirenaent s^ 
\ now, tliiis avoiding iSLny imp^t at all. '7' ' 



. (c) '*. The third is to apply a somewhat^jw^aker-^et of incenfl • - * 
. . . ' which will xaise the- riMftber of :early retirements (moderat- ' . 

• : . - in'g^ihe iiApac^ 

* ; " . point in time*Trlmove the incentives, 

.*: retiremenfS^are rising kgain.^ * ''^^^/{■-^'k-C: '-^^ £ >: 

^ Response 'opii^dh''(b> above Is probably too costly to consider. It has a furthex 

^ — f '■ — — '- — • — ■ ■ : — '■ '■ ^ ' '—^ 

Se^^dbpted, it would have to be kept indefinitely or any change 
oduce a'l^rge drop in' the nxxmber.plretirenieilts; that is to" say^^^^ • ' :* 




one wd^^d merely have deferred the "problem" froni 1982>uhtil. some futuieJ ^^^^^^^ 
date. Our preference is for patterji (c) above if incentives are to be inWti-- .^C^^M^^B 
tuted^t all. T3iere is, .after all, coming. in tl^e 1990Js (dates vary^fr^^ • ^ 

. ■ ■ ■ . ■ " ' )^ ' ■ . ' ^' ■ " ■• 

^Tj: .; one sphool to another) a^ tim'e*when tJie'ntimber pf retii^ements wiil incr 

rvv^y^ . - -v. . ■ ;. ■ •-- ■ ■ -- 




A set of early retirement incentives less costly^aji (b) w^^d -M have 



the %jE6^i3t- (rf^ -impact* of the Jam just now whenr^etirements* . - i^^^f'^ -v 

;are:'feiriy^^ iacentive program^is gradually* g» 

u^wotmd (stt a:.^>ace'cas^istent w the coming rise in the number of retire- . —ji^^"* 
ments); . then the 




the burden can 

' serious' proMems if they install a set of incentives and then attempt lo 
. reniove them!. Our fuirthef proposal is ti|at any incentive plan which. might ■ 
be adopted be made available only to those now age'-35"x>r over (pr any future 
tenure appointees who may have been in 1980 age 55). In this fashion the 
^ incentive plans wUl'Sutoiw^ticsQly " self -de struct" a few years before ^e 
^ number of retirements begins to exceed a sustainable steaidy state number. -^.^ 



We propose age 55.as^^^^to ^^^^-^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 



nature can always be extended to additional cohorts mpafe^-'easily than they 

caii be^revoked. We are not recommending that persons aged 55 be eligible 

i '■ ■ ' ■ " ■ : • ■ •. -A^' ' 

fbr incentive early retiremeixt at that age. We intend; rather, that a plan- 
appropriate to an institution be adopted, arid that eligibility for the plan be 
restricted to thbse now 55 or over, A p^^, for example, might 'provide , f 
ihcoEcie supplements beginning at age 62. Those now 515 or more could then < • 
retire at 62 when they attain tHa$ age. ^T^- " - "'y ^ s> 

:.pf^^:^conimend, therefore, that ins1ituti^j^ makfe;aj^onscious 'choice ; ' 
: '■^either tO: leave noatters as they are, ot^j^^^ a set of early xetirenient * 4^' 

; ther,e will be an extra -institutional benefit to pirospective young, ebtir^ts^ki:^^^ 

l^^'^c^^lLJ^PSitions. * In addition, the^recipitous drop, and subsjpqiieht'^*'^- . - . 

^ ^ ■ . * ■ i ' ■ ■* . ■ ■.. 

I'i -^<^^'^z- ■ -.^ ' * - * ■ ■ • • ' ''•■■■■ .>■'•.>■•■::.'";*''"•'.$. 

. r^'cc^very ii^ the 19901s, wo^d both be modif^^^^The benefits, also flow tc» ^ 

tne^aduate pragrams by.lesse V: • 

for their gi<adiia©es. - • . .i'. ■ • : . ' ' 

- 3. WeJji^^Hiscussed incentive ..piai^^^CL^eneral and haire revi-ewed* 

e existing plans as to cdsts and oiitcomes in our earlier section, ^^jp ' 

reconamen^ mor^* specifically, that: \ • ^--f / 



incentives of lengthy but limited dxxration. ^ course is adopted,! 



(a) medical, life Insuranpe, and possibly tuition benefits be 
\ continued for eayly retirees. 

(b) access to cJampus facilities and services be iK&intained, as 
far as practical at each instijutior 




. * (c) attention be concentrated on the age 65^^^^r9 group when Social 
- t Security isi most helpfy. and where the spectrxmi of costs 



. .. • -V: •• ^ ' ^ \ :■ . - . 

^ ■ ■ ' ■• ' y " ' 

approach VfiananciaLneutralilry^ m 

. decision is not nnmanageably large. Institutions at which; 

} ' tiie present retix)^ment age is 65 inay wish to*" consider earlier 

|¥> ^8®s of eligibility for retirement incentives, but shoxild be • 

conscious of the much higher »<;bsts, especially below age ^jfe . 

wh^e Socigtl Secnirity does hot operate at a^ ^ 

(d5r><;onsideration be given to ^ i n ^r^- is ^Ti^^fi^. ■ jnr'taTi further. : 
\na:rr<^w the gains from, retiring; atV^^ 70 rather thatr,!^ •say; - -^.. 



* v(e) ^ii (d)^is not seen as desirable of pas Siblej'^that contributions , 



■ ^ tafetiretoeht plans cease^j65^^ , 
• . ment thafJ^S^trc^s finaiicial ''neutrality.^' 

4. Retirement Info ifination and Colmseling. We r^commend that effMts . 



be made to provide systematic" and ^dividuStl Vp^ci^c itiforniation to faculty 
- members (and ^%s). ; 7- :^ " ' ^ : . * ^ 

v^^i': .. Most feculty membejrs,^ aTinn>I THi^fe.CREF estimates ^af r^ 

/ment -income f^ra^I-!^ begin at agV65:^ Few»hav(^^ 

^i*--' specific i^ieg* ^s tcf^^what iaicomes would "be 'at other retirement agea. Insti- 
* ' tution^?^^x^'^ this information should^ do sib. ^:F$culty k 

rnembers, at some jpjo'mt' in their fiftiw 

slioxild be invited to group. sessions at^which all aspects of retirement plan- 




ning are discussed.. . * 
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is cozn^gy bottf with respect to prosp*^^^ college enrollments and the- - 
moving tS retirement of the "bulge'' in .fcicaltjr age stnjctare. ' / 

No one can 7 'fine tone'' in these matters so as to rnove immediately * 
' to a si^ea4;^ and maintainable pace of new appoiii^znen^s, .but largfe swings . 



' can be rnSSderated. Tln^ action will benefit the institutions in maintaining a 



■sf rnoT6 nearly e^CTRflow of new appoijgttments* It will certainly benefit pro- 
spective graduate students and the institutions witff graduate program's as 



i^'^^ Individiial COJ^HE^JnK^ can install mcenuve retirement plans 

id part-time appointments for older faculty, as suits iheir own cii^^ujn- 
stances. The 30 COFHE instlt 



institutions together can do more • COFHE sliould^i^- i 



^ ;support federal and private efforts to create.jemployment opportrmities dor 



f PH. D. 's during the decade 1982^^^52, iri'poi^octara^ V j^i 

^^%p^earch atppointments, and siinilar opportumtigs, feWT^^^^ IS a 



.;16i3^time, those asked tu support silch programs, dariybt 
will afet be needea indefinitely^ This tunnel does have an end wit^ 

. . ■ - . . ; ■ -»■ • i 

gr/yisible light. ' •■■'^ ' ' . . . .* •' 
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